own ambition had procured this promotion; and that he
had therefore appeared signally in the house to oppose those
proceedings, that he might thereby render himself gracious
to the court: the other, lest the King should expect such a
submission, and resignation of himself, and his own reason
and judgment, to his commands, as he should never give,
or pretend to give; for he was so severe an adorer of truth,
that he could as easily have given himself leave to steal as
to dissemble; or to suffer any man to think that he would
do anything, which he resolved not to do; which he thought
a more mischievous kind of lying, than a positive averring
what could be most easily contradicted."1 To the plea
of inexperience Hyde rejoined that "in those parts of
the office which required most drudgery he would help
him the best he could and would quickly inform him of
all the necessary forms". But the conclusive argument
was an appeal rather to his patriotism than to his loyalty.
"Above all he prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill
consequences of his refusal to take the office, which would
be interpreted to his dislike of the court, and his opinion
that more would be required from him than he could
honestly comply with, which would bring great prejudice
to the King: on the other hand, the great benefit that
probably would redound to the King, and the kingdom,
by his accepting such a trust in such a general defection,
by which he would have opportunity to give the King a
truer information of his own condition, and the state of the
kingdom, than it might be presumed had been given to him,
and to prevent any counsels or practice, which might more
alienate the affections of the people from the government;
and then, that by this relation he would be more able to do
the King service in the house, where he was too well known
to have it believed, that he attained to it by any unworthy
1 Hht., iL, 89.pression
